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Christmas for Horses 


When one sees all the automobiles thronging 
the streets, it is difficult to realize that there are 
still many stables in certain parts of Boston and 
in surrounding cities and towns where there are 
horses who are working hard for their living every 
day, not well fed, and owned or hired by men 
who are not too well provided for themselves. 

Our agents know where these horses are kept, 
and how they are kept. It is these horses that 
the agents of the Animal. Rescue League visit and 
give the luxury of a Christmas dinner. 

This is good for the horses and good for their 
drivers. The influence of it is felt long after 
Christmas is gone by. 

Our six ambulances are busy, beginning the 
day before Christmas and keeping up the work 
until Christmas afternoon, carrying good cheer to 
the working horses. 

Last year our men visited about 225 stables in 
and outside the city. They fed about 2,700 
horses and purchased 17. 


We should like to do the same this year as far 
as it 1s possible. 

If you have not already done so, will you not 
help us?—WMrs. Huntington Smith, President 
Animal Rescue League, 51 Carver Street, Boston. 


During the last two months our horse agent, 
Mr. MacDonald, has taken from stables where 
they have been letting them out for riding 64 
horses. These were all in very bad condition 
owing to overwork and also from not having good 
treatment in the stables. Many of these were 
horses that had belonged to families who could 
perfectly well have afforded to have them killed 
instead of letting them go in their old age to be 
hired out to livery stables. It is amazing that 
any man or woman who stops to think can treat 
an animal that has been a faithful friend to them 
in this cruel manner. We are thankful we res- 
cue so many and save them from further mis- 
ery. This cruelty to horses is why we are asking 
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for a ‘Horse fund,’’ as this is the only way in 
which we can get horses that can “ still be forced”’ 
to do some work though they are not able. 


Kitty’s Christmas 


“Mew! mew! mew! Why don’t they let me 
in? I have been here on these cold steps for 
three days. I am very hungry and unhappy. 
Why do they shut me out in the cold? 

“‘Ethel said she was going to the city for the 
Christmas vacation. She said I could catch 
mice till she came back, but the mice are in the 
barn and I can’t get in. 

“The house too is shut up. No one is there to 
give me any milk. My warm bed is in the 
kitchen, by the stove. I can’t sleep on these 
cold stones. 

“This is a dreadful Christmas. Last year I 
had a pitcher of cream and a string of popcorn 
from Ethel’s Christmas tree. She is very good to 
me when she is at home. I wish she would come 
back. I am so frightened and hungry. Mew! 
Mew!”’—From Friends and Helpers, by Miss 
Sarah J. Eddy, by permission of Ginn & Co. 


Kris Kringle’s Loving Cup 


It was Christmas Eve, and the hour had come 
for which the children had been longing all day— 
the hour for hanging out the stockings. 

Fritz and Greta, and even little Dimplechin— 
‘almost a baby,” the rest said—lived far from 
the land where their mother had been born, and 
where kind Kris Kringle, the Christmas fairy, 
lives, whom we call Santa Claus. 

They expected the good old man to-night to 
come gliding from the far north, in his sledge 
drawn by reindeer, and to go flying over the 
chimney tops to bring all the little children what 
they wanted. 

After the stockings were hung up, and before 
they began their supper of bread and milk, the 
children gathered round their mother to do some- 
thing which she herself had been taught to do as 
a little child, and which she in her turn had 
taught her little ones to do. 

“Christmas means something besides getting,” 
said mother earnestly; “it means giving too, 
and thinking of others, not of ourselves alone. 


After kind old Kris Kringle takes a drive over the 
house-tops this snowy night, don’t you think he 
deserves something to warm and cheer him? 
I do!’’ And she fetched a cup from the shelf. 
‘“Now, who will spare a little for Kris Kringle 
to-night?” 

“I” and “I,” cried Fritz and Greta, while 
little Dimplechin shouted ‘‘me,” but meant the 
same thing. With a careful hand the mother 
took from each little bowl a few spoonfuls till 
Kris Kringle’s cup was full, and then little 
Dimplechin, guided by his mother’s hands, 
placed it hot and steaming down upon the hearth 
close to the blazing logs, to await the coming of 
the dear old saint whom they loved, and who, 
they knew, loved them well in return. This had 
been done every Christmas Eve that the children 
could remember, and in the morning when they 
came to look, the cup was always quite empty. 

‘““Now, children, eat your suppers,’’ said 
mother. “I have dropped lumps of sugar in 
to-night because of Christmas.”’ 

What a hurry little Dimplechin was in when he 
heard this! He lifted a big spoonful of bread and 
milk to his little rosy mouth, and crammed it in, 
without asking his mother to blow on it first, 
and then what a loud howl he gave! Dimple- 
chin had scalded himself, and as he was not fond 
of bearing his little troubles in silence, he roared 
aloud till mother took him on her lap, and fed 
him herself, Dimplechin puffing out his cheeks 
till he looked like a real cherub, and blowing hard 
at every spoonful before he would swallow it. 
He was soothed as long as the bread and milk 
lasted and then Dimplechin broke out afresh. 
The awful thought struck him that Kris Kringle 
would ‘‘burn his mouf,’’ and nothing would 
pacify him but pouring the milk into a saucer 
and putting it outside the window to cool. 

What a bitter breath of wind rushed in as the 
sash was raised and a couple of tiny snowflakes 
flew in. 

“God pity all who-.are homeless to-night,’ 
sighed mother as she shut the window in a hurry 
and turned to the warm hearth. 

Dimplechin was satisfied now and waited for 
mother to take Kris Kringle’s loving cup in again 
before Jack Frost turned it into a lump of ice. 
But what did mother see when she drew back 
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the curtain and lifted the window again? The 
saucer had nothing in it! The bread and milk 
was all gone, and something that looked like a 
black shadow flitted away into the dark, cold 
night amid the whirling snowflakes. ‘I think 
that Kris Kringle must have wanted his supper 
in a hurry to-night,” said mother, showing the 
empty saucer to the children. ‘‘And now you 
must hurry up to bed since he may be coming 
down the chimney. He does not like to be 
watched while he is filling the stockings, and will 
go away if we spy him.” Fritz and Greta and 
little Dimplechin went off, full of wonder and 
delight and when they were all safely tucked up 
mother came downstairs again. She raked the 
logs of wood together till they crackled and 
blazed. Then she went to the kitchen and 
fetched a plate of scraps and a saucer of warm 
milk, and placed them on the sill, where Kris 
Kringle’s loving cup had been, and leaving the 
window open she sat down in a dim corner close 
to the fire to watch. Did mother want to catch 
Kris Kringle at his work and find out how he did 
it? No, mother had guessed that the black 
shadow was not a fairy at all. She sat and 
waited long, making no noise; the fire flickered, 
and a cricket began to chirp his Christmas 
carol, but all else was quiet. Presently outside 
the window she heard the faintest possible sound, 
something was stirring there. It had left off 
snowing now, and the moonlight glittered on the 
white. carpet of fallen flakes. The sound again. 
Gently, almost as gently as one snowflake falls 
upon another, the velvet feet of a frightened, 
starving pussy cat trod the soft pure blanket 
which muffled the window sill. Two round 
terrified eyes peeped into the room—puss looked 
and listened trembling like a leaf with cold and 
fear, before he dared touch the food. And then 
he began to devour it as if he had tasted nothing 
for a week. When he came to the warm milk 
he shut his eyes, and tramped the snow and 
purred. How long was it since he had purred 
over a saucer of warm milk? Perhaps pussy 
dreamed of the past as he lapped. Months ago 
he had been the petted darling of the people in a 
house close by; they went away and left it and 
forgot him. They shut him out and locked the 
door and never came back again. Poor puss 


ST. FRANCIS AND THE WOLF 


had waited and watched, looking up at that 
closed door with his clear bright eyes, and mew- 
ing pitifully, but nobody came to open it. He 
looked in at the bare rooms, nobody was there. 
He wandered into the street and begged from 
house to house only to be driven away; he rum- 
maged the dustbins and backyards, growing more - 
thin and ill and wretched day by day. Cruel 
boys threw stones at him, and he was bruised 
and cut; fearing to venture abroad by daylight, 
he crouched under a bush in the rain or snow 
till all his bones ached, and he prowled forth by - 
night in search of something to eat. Poor, 
poor forlorn little cat! His glossy fur grew 
matted and coarse, his bones were almost 
sticking through his skin, he was very near lying 
down to die on a doorstep when he found Kris 
Kringle’s loving cup and drank what was meant 
for him. | 

The food was soon gone, and then—oh, then 
the bright fire caught pussy’s attention. Long- 
ingly he looked, he was perishing of cold. Might 
he risk stepping in? The room seemed to be 
empty, and the fire seemed to be drawing him 
towards its bright comfort. Lightly he sprang 
in, and creeping timidly towards the delicious 
heat lay down before it. Pussy doubled up his 
paws and fell into a blissful doze, and then, and 
not till then, the kind woman, who had been 
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watching this poor wanderer all the while, stole 
across the room on tiptoe and softly closed the 
window. 

Pussy started up wildly at the sound, and 
began to rush about the room to find a hiding 
place; he thought that somebody would surely 
dash a bucketful of cold water over him, or hit him 
with a broomstick, or throw one of those dreadful 
stones that had hurt him so terribly before. That 
was the way of the world, he thought. 

But the good mother spoke to him in sweet low 
tones, which went straight to pussy’s heart, for 
he understood the love and mercy in the voice, 
though not the words themselves. By little and 
little he crept to his friend’s feet, and once more 
he felt the joy of rubbing himself against a human 
hand. The hand was kind and soft and tender. 
It did not push him away, but stroked him in 
return. The suffering cat told his troubles as 
well as he was able, and they were understood. 

“Never mind it now, pussy; you shall grow 
sleek and silky again, and play with little Dimple- 
chin,’’ said Dimplechin’s mother. 

The next morning the children woke at the 
sound of Christmas bells and the thought of 
Christmas stockings. Before they went down- 
stairs to see what Kris Kringle had brought, 
their mother told them who had drunk up Kris 
Kringle’s milk, and before they even looked at 
the stockings they stooped to stroke the new 
pussy, who purred and arched his back. But 
Dimplechin almost cried to see how thin he was. 

“He will live with us, and he will soon get fat, 
and we will call him Kris Kringle,” said mother. 

Kris Kringle got up at these words, and made 
his best bow, and with a tail stiff with delight, 
fondled little Dimplechin’s bare knees. 

Almost before Christmas was over he began to 
grow plump, and spent most of his time in wash- 
ing his face or his clothes till they shone. He 
was a happy puss indeed; but there was one 
queer fancy, the remains of his evil days, of 
which Kris Kringle could never cure himself. 
Whether it was because he had scrambled for 
a living out of doors so long that he thought 
cats ought to be fed outside the house instead 
of inside, or whether the remembrance of the 
“loving cup”? was so sweet that he could not 
forget it, one cannot tell; but Kris Kringle 


would never eat or drink except on that particu- 
lar window sill. To the end of his days whenever 
he was hungry or thirsty he would come and 
look up into somebody’s face and mew; then 
he would turn round and jog off to his own 
special dining table, outside the window, that 
had opened on Christmas Eve to save him from 
dying in the snow.—From “Our Animal Broth- 
ers,” by Edith Carrington. 


A Legend of Christmas Night 


Tis said when day is over, 
And midnight shadows fall, 
On Christmas Eve the cattle 
Kneel humbly in the stall; 
They bow in loving homage 
Before the manger low, 
Because the Blessed Christ Child 
Was laid there long ago. 


And when the hour of midnight 
Chimes forth from many a bell, 
The glad notes ringing sweetly 
O’er hill, and plain, and fell, 
For one brief hour, ’tis whispered, 
The beasts like men can speak, 
That they may join in praising 
The Babe and Mother meek. 


The donkey, scorned, ill-treated, 
Though marked with holy sign, 

Kneels down amid the darkness, 
To hail the Child Divine; 

For he, like kine and horses, 
Was in that cattle stall, 

The birthplace of the Saviour, 
The King and Lord of all. 


The sheep upon the hill side, 
Turn eastward, kneeling low, 
In memory of the angels 
At Bethlehem long ago; 
And shepherds by the sheep fold 
First heard the wondrous song, 
The earliest Christmas carol, 
Hymned by the heavenly throng. 
—Maud E. Sargent. 


Do not forget to send us a donation for the 
“Fund for Old Horses.”’ 
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Christmas in Sweden 


They tell a lovely story in lands beyond the sea, 

How, when the King of Glory lay on his mother’s 
knee, 

Before the prophet-princes came, bringing gifts in 
hand, 

The dumb beasts felt the miracle men could not 
understand! 

The gentle, patient donkey and the ox that trod 
the corn 

Knelt down beside the manger and knew that 
Christ was born. 

And so they say in Sweden, at twelve each 
Christmas night, 

The dumb beasts kneel to worship and see the 
Christmas light! 

This fancy makes men kinder to creatures 
needing care; 

They give them Christmas greeting and dainty 
Christmas fare; 

The cat and dog sup gayly, and a sheaf of golden 
corn 

Is raised above the roof-tree for the birds on 
Christmas morn! — 

We do not live in Sweden, but we can feed the 
birds, 

And make dumb creatures happy by kindly deeds 
and words. 

No animal so humble, no creeping worm so 
small, 

But that the God who made us has made and 
loves them all! 

If we to them are cruel, like Christ we cannot be! 

And this shall be our lesson from our dear 
Christmas tree!—Celia Thazter. 


A flock of English sparrows was seen on the 
street in Philadelphia very busy killing beetles 
that were infesting the trees and shrubbery 
there. The birds were digging under the bushes 
and searching among the leaves of the trees for 
the beetles and after getting them in their beaks 
they carried them off to the pavements and de- — 
voured them. Who says the English sparrows 
are of no use? 


It is not to be wondered that some chauffeurs or 
motormen are so careless and indifferent about 
running over and killing dogs or cats when we 
read in our daily papers of the carelessness they 
show in regard to human beings. There is a 
motorman in Philadelphia, however, by name 
Harry Jordan, who is reported to have rescued 
100 dogs from between the wheels or the tracks in 
front of the ‘“‘L”’ train which he operates. The 
Women’s Pennsylvania 8. P. C. A. have pre- 
sented him with a bronze medal. 

When the medal was presented to him, Mr. 
Jordan said, ‘I haven’t killed a dog yet, but I 
have picked up from the tracks or hauled out 
from between the wheels black ones, white ones, 
Spaniels, Police Dogs, big ones, and small ones. 
I have had them race along in front of the train 
for about a mile.’’? He admitted that it took a 
little courage to rescue the dog and it was often 
done with difficulty. Of one incident he said, 
“T didn’t see the dog in time and jammed on the 
brakes Just before we had hit her. When I 
found her she was between the wheels just in. 
front of themotorandscaredtodeath. Italked to 
her a little, then hauled her out by the nape of the 
neck and her two front paws. She didn’t even 
growl and I took her to the next station in the 
train and then let her out.’ She had followed 
her master and had jumped off the platform to 
follow his train. 


Another still greater tragedy, was where a 
warehouse was blown up in which trained ani- 
mals for the stage and circus were waiting for 
one of their tragic journeys on the road. The 
building was destroyed and in it perished 84 
dogs, a boxing kangaroo and its owner, and other 
small animals. The owners of some of these 
animals were depending on them for their living 
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and were very much broken up by their loss. 
One man said that ten dogs he owned were worth 
$10,000. Another lesson which we wish might 
be learned by these people who take out of their 
native homes wild animals and use the domestic 
animals for circus purposes and other shows. 

The great need of teaching kindness in schools 
is constantly evident to us who are in humane 
work. In Elizabeth, N. J., a chimpanzee was 
kept in captivity by some one and it broke its 
leash and escaped. Immediately boys began to 
pelt it with stones. The poor animal ran down 
into a cellar where policemen followed with 
drawn pistols. They did not kill the chimpan- 
zee, but he was finally secured by means of a net 
and carried to the city pound. ‘This is one of the 
many tragedies that result from keeping wild 
animals in captivity. 


Our Girlie 


There is a little mousey, 
And he is very small; 
He lives close by the pantry, 
Just in behind the wall. 
And when our little girlie 
Drops all her crumbs about, 
This cunning little mousey 
Comes softly creeping out. 


A few small crumbs he gathers 
(He is so very small), 
And to his hole he hurries, 
Where soon he leaves them all. 
Then back once more this mousey 
Ventures with velvet tread, 
To find some milk or water 
To finish out his spread. 


He sets his little table, 

From five small crumbs of cake; 
With a few drops of water 

He will his supper make, 
While our dear little girlie 

Had bread, and crackers four; 
Two cups of milk and water,— 

And still she cries for more! 

? —A. H.S. 


Be Kind 


ONLY A HORSE 
Only a horse that lies dead in the street, 
Prone on the pave, ’mid the hurrying feet; 
Only a horse that, through sunshine and rain, 
Toiled for his master, and did not complain! 


Cart him away. He has pulled his last load 
Over the hills, through the long winding road; 
Weary and bruised, sore and crippled and 
sprained ,— : 
Worked to his death; but he never complained. 


Rough in his coat, with each rib showing through; 
Scant though his food, he was faithful and true! 

Beaten, abused, bearing burdens of pain— 
Only a horse, and he could not complain! 


Who shall dare say,—such as these have no 


soul,— 
Nothing before them, no far-away goal; 
No need for toil, and no balm for their pain, 
Though they are silent, and never complain! 
—F, W. Osborne. 


LEAGUE NEWS AND NOTES 


During the month of November the League 
received 3,609 cats, 1,066 dogs, 116 horses, and 5 
smaller animals. We placed 77 dogs and 92 cats 
in good homes. 


As this paper goes to press the Fair is just 
over. We cannot give the results financially as 
yet but I am glad to be able to report we got 
during the two days of the Fair 21 new members, 
and five new subscriptions to our paper. We 
wish we might recelve many more new sub- 
scriptions as the New Year comes in. Next 
month we should be able to tell how successful 
the Fair was. At present we are very busy 
getting ready for the Horses’ Christmas; it is a 
great deal of work for our men in the kennels to 
get the feed ready and fill 2,500 bags and have 
them ready the day before Christmas. We are 
hoping for donations with which to do this work. 
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Excerpts from Interesting Letters 


Loma Porta, Cauir., Oct. 28, 1926. 

Before I begin to write many other letters I 
want to send you a little message and a dollar for 
the Fair; I wish I could send a hundred but I try 
to help several organizations here and I am hop- 
ing this bit will add to a most successful and en- 
couraging amount of money to help carry on the 
splendid work you are doing. Although Califor- 
nia has a wonderful climate I cannot forget the 
terrible cold weather every winter in the East nor 
the suffering it means to neglected fourfooted 
friends. As my husband is in Ohio I spend each 
school vacation with him and I always take my 
humane reading matter with me. Sometimes I 
leave it about on the train and often when driving 
in Ohio I drop a fewof OuR FoURFOOTED FRIENDS 
out of the sedan where there are children in the 
country. They invariably run to pick them up 
and untie them. I believe most of them are read 
as country children are always hungry for maga- 
zines with pictures and stories. 

I am wondering if you would care to know 
about a little black and tan dog my mother had. 
It was a dear little pet and when about twelve 
years old suffered from bowel trouble. My 
mother used olive oil in her nails at bedtime to 
keep them from becoming so brittle as she was so 
fond of sewing. Our little dog began to lick the 
oil off her hands one evening and we thought if 
she liked it that well she should have a little bowl 
to lap it up when she wanted to. She seemed 
eager for it and then we put a few pieces of dog 
biscuit into the oil. She became so fond of this 
that we kept it always fresh and in a corner of the 
bathroom. We used about a dessert spoonful of 
oil at a time so it wouldn’t get rancid. When this 
was gone we put in more and the attacks of con- 
stipation left her. I hope this may help some 
other little sufferer. Some dogs do not care for 
this remedy but others have learned to like it, so 
friends have told me.—H. E. 


SANTA BarBara, Cauir., Nov. 1, 1926. 
Dear Mrs. Smith: It seems as if I had received 
a personal letter from you in the attractive notice 
of the annual Fair. Would that I had a large 
fortune to spend just for humane relief. I feel 
so drawn to our helpless friends, and helpless 


people as well, who are quite unable to make a 
living. But, on going to the bank today and 
asking frankly how much I could afford to spend 
on charity the reply was, ‘‘ Why, you have about 
five hundred dollars to carry you through the 
year, provided nothing comes in to lift up your 
account.’ . My home is demolished, many of the 
lovely mirrors and treasures broken, and some 
“gone out of sight.”” I am now boarding in two 
rooms and it is quiet, but oh, how I miss so many 
dear friends so lately ‘‘passed on.” But I try 
not to regret my dearest who are “gone home,” 
as they have escaped the earthquake, and much 
sorrow that has come. I hope you are feeling 
stronger. I see that you are in the forefront of 
the work and you must be sore pressed at times. 
The only way to live down sorrow I find is to keep 
busy for others. I am a church visitor for the 
sick as well as for the strangers and children es- 
pecially. It would be less difficult had I plenty 
of money and clothing for them, but to beg it is 
the hardest part. Would that people could feel 
the joy of giving; it warms the heart but one can 
never express it in words. My little mite goes 
to you with real affection.—F’. B. 


Mrs. Kelly, one of our devoted members and 
helpers, has three cats that she is devoted to, and 
today brought in three pillows for cat beds, with 
the following verses attached. Each cat gave 
a pillow as a donation for the Fair, and Mrs. 
Kelly says they hoped the cats who would be the 
recipients of these charming cat beds would be as 
happy as they were in their home. Each year at 
Fair time Ginger, Snookie and Pinkie give a 
donation and their mistress, Mrs. Kelly, is de- 
lighted to do everything she can to help in the 
Fair. 


Now I have a little bed 
On my favorite chair, 
Where I can sleep in perfect peace 
And scatter it with hair. 
—From Ginger. 
This is my own cushion: 
Touch it, if you dare; 
My Missy bought it for me 
At the Animal Rescue Fair. 
—From Snookie. 
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Take me home to Kittie, 
Put me on a chair; 
See how nice and comfy 
Dear Kittie will be there. 
—From Pinkie. 

An expressman brought in a female dog from a 
police station. The dog was heard barking in an 
empty house and the neighbors notified the police. 
Some neighbors went to the house but could not 
locate the dog; some boys heard it barking a day 
or two later and investigated; they found it shut 
up in a closet in the house. The police took it 
and fed it for a day or two then brought it to the 
League. Neighbors say that this dog had had 
four or five puppies, but they had probably been 
weaned and given away after which the dog was 
either intentionally or carelessly shut up in the 
empty house when the family left. We have 
made inquiries and tried to locate the people who 
moved from this house but have not yet been able 
to do so. 

What a dog suffers when he is lost very few 
people realize. We seé this at the League where 
they are brought in by our ambulances picked up 
off the streets, or handed over to us from police 
stations, and when they moan and cry for hours 
for their lost homes. We take great pains to 
restore such dogs to their owners, even in some 
cases sending as far as New York, if the dog has a 
collar on which shows he came from that dis- 
tance. We restore quite a number in the course 
of a year and one of the most touching sights at 
the League is the reunion between a dog and his 
master. Some owners are very careless about 
their dogs and cats; they do not seem to realize 
how much they suffer when lost or deserted. It 
is a pity people cannot realize it more and save 
much of the misery we see among the animals. 


It may be observed that the Question Box has 
been left out this month. Dr. Young who has 
been doing such faithful work had the mis- 
fortune to get poisoned through one of his 
patients and has been laid up most of the 
month but we are glad to be able to say that he 
is now on the road to recovery and comes into 
the League for a short time each day. 


This is a picture of a dog that was given up by 
a family in Revere because they did not have a 
place to keep him. The dog had a very peculiar 
disposition. He was perfectly sweet-tempered 
during the day but at night became very nervous 
and irritable even toward the family. They 
thought they must give him up as they could not 
understand his disposition, but because they were 
so fond of him they kept giving him another trial. 
He finally became the devoted companion of Dr. 
Dauphin and his wife. The dog died and the 
family grieves very much indeed over his loss. 


BRANCH WORK 


Margaret C. Starbuck 


During the month the following animals have 
been received: 


Industrial School, North Bennet Street. . . 
Neighborhood House, 79 Moore Street, 
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106 


Roxbury Station, 17 Lambert Avenue..... 108 
Work Horse Relief Station, 109 North- 

Bil DLOME OD UL CCL mma nee mt MPN ee AC ES. |. 134 
East Boston, 341 Meridian Street ....... 340 
Sheldon Branch, West Lynn, Neptune 

OMA Celera wi BAL eit ae mae OOH coy ea ate 484 
RineshidgeeDedhpnicg ett ae wr ee hie ay, 39 
IMGi tic] ie ate sts fete eto ar A 2 55 
Chelsea, 36-—4th Street...... 671 

1,992 
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LETTERS 


RicHMOND, Va., Oct. 24, 1926. 
Your letter received and I am enclosing a dol- 
lar which I hope will help some doggie less fortu- 
nate than myself. I wish every little dog had a 
home with kind people to care for them, but as 
that is not the case I am thankful there are some 
good people who provide homes for them. Iam 
enclosing my picture, as perhaps you will be in- 
terested in looking at it, but will have to ask you 
toreturn it,as my missus has only the one. Hop- 
ing your Fair will be a great success and trust- 
ing God’s blessing will be upon your good work, I 
am with kind regards,—Buster Brown Denny. 

eat AE IBY 


READVILLE, Mass., Oct. 22, 1926. 

I want to thank you for sending out here and 
getting our poor old cat and putting an end to his 
troubles. He has been a faithful friend and mem- 
ber of the family for eighteen years, ever since the 
Sunday afternoon when he as a kitten walked into 
our yard. He has been a wise and philosophical 
cat, but got very old and was getting somewhat 
helpless, so that I feared he could not stand an- 
other winter. I hope he had an easy transit to 
the next world. I enclose a contribution for the 
work of the League.—H. W. C. 


FaBsyans, N. H., July 12, 1926. 
Regarding the kitten which I brought from 


‘the League, I am happy to state that among 


about 25 other cats and kittens at this hotel, he 
is called Buster, the master of ceremonies, 
as he is the most playful and entertaining little 
fellow imaginable. We sent him by auto and he 
enjoyed it immensely. I made a little box for 
him with excelsior to hold him in coming, but 
he would go from one lap to another and visit 
the seven passengers in the car. We have had 
no trouble at all with him. He was completely 
house-broken by someone even though he was 
such a tiny little fellow. Mrs. Barron, the 
manager of the hotel, has fallen much in love 
with him and he plays or runs around the grounds 
at will and comes in for a little rest, climbing all 
over both of us. When I take dictation, he 
promptly climbs up and lies down on my book, 
grabs my pencil, and especially a red pen holder 
which Mrs. Barron has on her desk, and she can 
scarcely sign a letter if he is near, as he walks 
all over her papers and grabs the pen. He 
follows me up in the pine forest and around the 
flower gardens like a little dog and shows great 
affection. He looks so cunning going up through 
the long hotel corridor, as he is so pretty with 
his yellow and white coat. He is given the best 
of food—chicken, vegetables, some tender beef, 
milk, etc., but is not a large eater. He is very 
playful with the other kittens, but when he is 
tired of playing he comes to our office and goes to 
sleep. He is such a lot of company and seem- 
ingly understands when we talk with him. If I 
have a good picture taken of Buster, will send 
you one. Assuring you that he is having good 
care, and when I received your card, I said 
to him, ‘‘here is a letter asking if you are happy”’ 
and he looked up as cunning and I rather imagine 
understood in kitten’s language.—HL. B. 


SOMERVILLE, Mass. 
In reply to your card regarding dog No. 4940, 
we are glad to reply that Peter is very satis- 
factory and seems a very happy and contented 
dog. He is proving a good guard for the home, 
is very keen and most affectionate, and we are 
very glad to have him with us.—M. H. W. 
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RocusEster, N. H., July 18, 1926. 

Yours of July 14 received, and in answer I 
wish to say the little dog we took from your 
League has proven to be very satisfactory in 
every respect. He is a very bright little fellow 
and the whole family is very much attached to 
him and he is happy and contented and just 
seems to dearly love his home. The little girl 
that was with me when I got the little dog is 
so happy. Every night at 7.15 all she has to say 
is, ‘Well, Bum, it is our bed time” and he is 
ready in one second. ‘The family is going on a 
vacation in one week and little Bum is to be 
taken to Portsmouth, N. H., and put in care of 
Dr. Paul during their stay, so he will have a 


good boarding place and be taken good care of. 
—G. EH. H. 
Wurman, Mass., July 16, 1926. 

In answer to your card of July 14 regarding 
dog No. 5894, I am pleased to say he is getting 
along wonderfully. He seems to be perfectly 
contented, never whines, and has not lost a 
minute’s sleep or a single meal because of loneli- 
ness. His coat is getting glossy and he seems 
much fatter than when he came. The love of 
his life seems to be his new master and he feels 
it his duty to “woof” at any one who does not 
suit him, especially those who go through the 
woods back of the house. I have taken some 
snapshots of him and if they are a success—that 
is, if he kept quiet long enough for the pictures 
to be anything but a mist of paws and tongues— 
will send you one.—A. MacM. 

LAWRENCE, Mass., July 15, 1926. 

I received your card requesting information 
in regard to dog No. 4900, which we received 
from you last May. It gives me pleasure to 
report the dog as having a very satisfactory home 
and it is believed that the dog is very contented. 
His name has been changed to Bruno and he 
now answers to that name.—D. J. D. 

Boston, Mass., July 15, 1926. 

I have your inquiry by postal card.as to the 
dog No. 5673, which I took from you last month. 
I am glad to report that so far he has been a 
success and has adopted the family very com- 


pletely. He is well disposed, lively, but not 
very destructive, and allows my grandchildren 
to handle him as they please, and he is on friendly 
terms with my daughter’s dog. So far he has 
only been on a large place in Cape Cod, but I see 
no reason to doubt that he will be equally well 
behaved when we return to Cambridge. He 
has adopted the whole family in a whole-hearted 
way and appears to be entirely happy and con- 
tented.—C. A. 


Morristown, N. J., July 30, 1926. 
In reply to your card inquiring about dog No. 
5960, I am glad to tell you that he is well and 
very happy in his new home. He is a most 
delightful dog and an ideal companion. He is 
with me almost continually, and I am much 
attached to him. He seems to have a perfect 


disposition, so affectionate and good natured. 
—M.D. D. 


East SOMERVILLE, Mass., July 19, 1926. 
In reply to your card, I would say the tiger 
kitten is well and happy—never has had an ill day 
since I took him and mother and I love him very 
much.—Mrs. L. 


Boston, Mass., July 17, 1926. 

Answering your card of recent date requesting 
information in reference to dog No. 4257, taken 
from the League May 10, 1926. This animal has 
proved very satisfactory indeed. The children 
just love him. One of the things he will do is 
to bring newspapers or packages home from the 
store in his mouth, sit up, and, in fact, will do 
almost anything the children wish him to do. 
He has a good home and I know he is happy 
and content.—/. W. M. 


17 MALVERN St., WEST SOMERVILLE, Mass., 
May 26, 1926. 

I received your card about the dog No. 2930, 
and wish to say I am more than pleased with him 
and have become greatly attached to him. He 
has never had ‘any sickness during the time I 
have had him, I am pleased to say. He surely 
is a contented little animal, and I would rather 
part with most anything instead of him.—W. B. 
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PETE 


Swampscott, Mass., May 31, 1926. 

In answer to your postal inquiring for the dog 
which I took April 27th, I wish to advise that he 
has become very much of a pet with us. We 
have named him ‘Pete.’ He plays gently with 
all the children and soon makes friends with 
strangers. We enclose herewith check as small 
donation to the good work which you are carry- 
ing on. Also the enclosed snapshot will show 


how much at home the dog seems to be.— 
H.W. B. 


Bretmont, Mass., 1926. 

In answer to your request for information 
about the little white dog No. 186 we took 
January 14th, I want to tell you that we are 
delighted with her as well as our dear little Mitzi 
that we took from your place in September, 1924. 
I only wish I could have many more of the dear 
little things. These two love each other dearly, 
and have a beautiful time playing together. 
They give us both so much affection, and it 
sometimes seems as though our other dear little 
pet which we buried in the beautiful animal 
cemetery in Dedham was taken from us so we 
could give these two little homeless dogs a place 
in our home and hearts. We still miss our little 
pet, but feel we are doing this for her sake and for 
the sake of a higher power who sent these little 
animals for us to love and care for.—J. fF. L. 


Quincy, Mass., July 16th, 1926. 

In regard to your inquiry re: dog No. 3848, I 
have much pleasure in reporting that said dog is 
still with us and appears to be quite satisfied. 
We hope he will remain with us for some time. 
As to his state of contentment, to be really frank 
with you I haven’t thought to inquire, but being 
reminded I will do so at once, and unless he 
reports to the contrary, we will try to keep him. 
I have coming soon, if it develops well, a little 
photo of Fritz which I will send to you.—A. P. S. 


West Acton, Mass., July 23, 1926. 

I wish to state that the dog which I took from 
the League is in fine health and seems contented, 
and is a fine watch dog and a great playmate for 
my two little girls. There have been a number 
of people who wanted him but we would not 
part with him for any amount. We feel grate- 
ful to the League for such a fine dog. If at any 
time any of you are up this way you surely will 
be welcome to call and see him.—A. C. W. 


C. W. DELANO, M. D. V. H. H. DELANO, JR., V. M. D. 


FREDERICK H. OSGOOD CO. 


Veterinarians 
HORSES, DOGS AND CATS TREATED AND BOARDED 
FEMALE CATS DOMESTICATED 
Horse and Dog Clipping 


50 VILLAGE STREET - BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
Telephone, Beach 6202 


HARDWARE 
PAINTS 


HIGH GRADE TOOLS FINE CUTLERY 
M. P. WHITE, 23 Eliot Street, Boston, Mass. 


Dogs and Cats Boarded at 


THE BARTLETT-ANGELL HOME 


FOR ANIMALS 


Kennels with Runs 
Dr.W. M. Eames, Supt., Medfield, Mass.,Tel. Medfield, 77-2 


Branch of Animal Rescue League 
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Or 


They sit up and take notice when fed on 


Old Grist Mill Dog Bread 


IT IS BETTER THAN BEEF 


Condition always good when 
fed on this bread. 


Telephone Your Dealer 


Potter & Wrightington, Boston 


Raia ee 


© “MERRY CHRISTMAS” | 


to your dog! 


SPRATT’S 


is a feast that any dog can 
understand! Better for him, 
too, than all the left-over 
dainties from your own 
Christmas dinner table. Get a 
box today and make sure his 
Christmas will be a happy one! 


SPRATT’S PAT. Ltd. Newark, N. J. 


Cemetery for Small Animals 


at Pine Ridge, Dedham, Mass., under the management of 
the Animal Rescue League. The charge for privilege of burial 
in individual lots is from $15 up, according to location. 


CREMATION 
The League now has a crematory where small animals 
can be cremated. The ashes are delivered to owners or buried 
at Pine Ridge. The charge for each cremation is $6. Arrange- 
ments for burials or cremations must be made at the head- 
quarters of the Animal Rescue League, 51 Carver Street, 
Boston. Telephone Beach 9250. 


DOGS AND CATS BOARDED 


Mrs. Nicholas Browne, Jr. 


CROFT REGIS (formerly The Park Pollard 


Experimental Farm) 


Washington and Gay Streets, Islington 
Cars Pass Door 


P. O. Address, Box 93, Dedham, Mass. 


Tel. Dedham 403-W 


FREE CLINIC FOR ALL ANIMALS 


W. A. YOUNG, D.V. M. 


ANIMAL RESCUE LEAGUE 


51 CARVER’ Telephone Office Hours: 
STREET Beach 9250 9:30a. m. to 5:30 p. m., daily 
3 p. m. to 5 p. m., Sundays and holidays. 


SIXTY-THIRD YEAR 


J. S. WATERMAN & SONS, INC. 
UNDERTAKERS 


2326 and 2328 Washington St., adjoining Dudley Street 
Elevated Station. 
Funeral, Cemetery, Cremation and Transfer Arrangements. 
Chapel. Extensive salesrooms. City and Out-of-Town 
Service. Carriage and Motor Equipment. 


Dr. A. C. Daniels’ Medicines 


will help you to care for your pets ai 
home. A book on the Dog, Cat, or 
Horse will be mailed you free if you 
mention this book. These books give . 

symptoms of all ordinary ills and tell - 
you what to do—they tell you lots of things you should know. 


Dr. A. C. Daniels, Inc., 172 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 


The Automatic Electric Cage 


The Standard Scientific Method for the Humane, 
Painless and Sanitary Destruction of Animals 


Commended by the highest authorities. Now used by over 
thirty leading humane societies in this and foreign countries. 


For full particulars address 


The Animal Rescue League 


51 Carver Street Boston, Mass. 
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The Animal Rescue League 


A wholly independent organization, having no connec- 


> . F : Incorporated March 13, 1899 
tion with any other humane society in Massachusetts 


Organized February 9, 1899 | 


Administration Building Includes Kennels, Infirmary, Receiving Station for Small 
Animals and Educational Dep’t. 


51 CARVER STREET, BOSTON 


MRS. HUNTINGTON SMITH, President MRS. ARTHUR T. CABOT, Secretary 
MR. FREDERICK J. BRADLEE, Treasurer 


WORK OF THE YEAR 1925 


We received and cared for: 
Cats... 3 ee) ee OCs 
Dogs. : i) (Aes. oo Sa Ee ee 
Horses; >. (<a kt eae 835 
Birds: p=) ae 304 
Miscellaneous small animals . . . . 15 
72,540 
Number of horses given vacations . . . 14 
Copies of humane literature distributed . . 84,070 


A Free Clinic for Animals 
has been maintained for 27 years 
DR. W. A. YOUNG, Veterinarian 


SEVEN MOTOR COLLECTING VANS AND NINE AGENTS 


are at work every week day collecting animals 


Branch Receiving Stations 


ROXBURY ©. oj50.43) 5 # WUE Sana eect. eS ee 0A Wiener 
Nortu Enp, INpustriAL SCHOOL .~. . . ~ .~.”. ._ 39 NortH BENNET STREET 
SOUTH END met Sear eee 09: NORTHAMED ONS Ue 
CAMBRIDGE, NEIGHBORHOOD HousE . . . . . . . +... 79 Moore STREET 
DEDHAM 2° & 728 Pee) po lb be ob SBENERIper Home or REST FORtiones. 
MEDFIELD one De Cueee 6 fa 4! le. ako! Re BARTERTT- ANGER HOMETORG Nien ee 
East Boston ne Tg SA ORE WRN Womrad ag Whi, oe one 
West -LYNNI= 296.0005 E Sued Rh oo pe ie ORE SR a a NE ee 
CHELSEA (*2) 5) 7 git Sle neige cd ae oe. 36 FOURTH STREET 


PINE RIDGE COUNTRY ANNEX AND HOME OF REST FOR HORSES 
238 Pine Street, Dedham 


A farm of twenty-one acres, where horses belonging to owners 
who cannot afford to pay for board and care, are given vaca- 
tions of from two to six weeks and restored to condition for 
work, or humanely killed, also a few boarders received. 


PINE RIDGE CEMETERY FOR SMALL ANIMALS 
238 Pine Street, Dedham 


Arrangements made for burials at 51 Carver Street 


For maintaining this work which is constantly increasing, and extends over a wide area into suburban towns and cities, 
the League, knowing it is a great public benefit from a sanitary as well as humane point of view, appeals for gifts, 
bequests and members, which are greatly needed. 


